

















BE 
PREPARED! 


to check this season’s insect hordes 
when they first appear. Early spray- 
ing keeps damage at a minimum, re- 
tards development of new infesta- 
tions and reduces the necessity for 
frequent mid-season sprayings. 

For over a quarter century gardens 
everywhere have been depending 
upon 


Wiksous 
0K, PLANT SPRAY 


Safe, effective, easy to use... eco- 
nomical because efficient. Used and 
recommended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of America. 


» 
“Mitsens FUNG-0 


Complete liquid fungicide recom- 
mended in the treatment of MIL- 
DEW, BLACK SPOT and other 
common diseases of roses and other 
flowering plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Especially valuable in the 
treatment of Nectria Canker on 
Boxwood. 


Literature on Request 


GidresMitugy 
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Try It 


The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 








Resilient, 


Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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: Garden Work for Early April” 


Vas ix 











| eyez the Winter mulch ai roses, perennials and bulbs gradually. 
Clean away old stems and leaves from around hollyhocks, delphini- 
ums and peonies particularly and be prepared to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture or other fungicides when the young shoots begin to leaf out. 


Plant rose bushes as soon as the ground can be easily worked. Plant 
shrubs of all kinds. Lilacs need very early planting. Some are best trans- 
planted from pots or with a ball of soil on the roots as, for instance, 
Japanese quince, azaleas and firethorn. 


Examine all plantings of small shrubs and evergreens, rock garden 
plants and perennials that were made last Fall. Many plants may have 
been heaved out of the ground by frost. Press them back so that the 
1oots are covered. This advice applies also for strawberry plants. 


Sow seeds of sweet peas in well-prepared ground as soon as possible. 
They need a very early start. Garden peas, particularly smooth-seeded 
varieties, should be planted early. Give garden peas fertilizer rich in 
phosphoric acid and potash but not nitrogen. 


Start seeds of the vine Coba@a scandens early in seed pans of light 
sandy soil. Place the seed edgewise and deep enough so that the seed is 
barely covered. Seedlings may be potted and trained on stakes later. 
This vine is very vigorous and a prolific bloomer. 


Do the dormant spraying on fruit trees and evergreens and especially 
spray euonymus plants infested with scale insects with oil sprays. Roses 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture or a proprietary mixture be- 
fore the buds start. 


Be sure to burn all rose prunings to get rid of insects and diseases. 


Plan to make an early sowing of trollius seeds, particularly the variety 
Golden Queen. There may be a few flowers the first year. 


Make cuttings of chrysanthemums in the conservatory. 


Tuberous rooted begonias may still be started in boxes of earth 
indoors. 


Long-season annuals should be started from seeds sown in boxes of 


earth in the house or in hotbeds. They include asters, salvias, petunias, 


snapdragons, verbenas, blue lace flowers, salpiglossis and stock. 








Grape Vines 


that bear freely in greenhouses 


Grapes grown under glass have a finer quality and 
flavor than fruits from the open air, and the grower is 
amply rewarded for his labor and skill. Practical ex- 
perience shows that only a few varieties are adapted 
to house culture; of these we recommend six that have 
proved their value over a long period. 


Black Alicante. Juicy, and best long keeper. 

Black Hamburg. Clusters medium size; extensively 
grown and very popular. 

Foster’s Seedling. Amber-color ; midseason. 

Gros Colman. Black; very large; late keeper. 

Madresfield Court. Extra fine quality. 

Muscat of Alexandria. Best white variety. 

—_ 
We can supply superior large plants 
from 9-inch pots, with canes 5 to 6 
feet long, at $5 each, $45 for 10 


You may place your order direct from this announcement 
and plants will be forwarded promptly. A special folder 
presenting fruits for forcing under glass will be mailed on 
request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
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SEEDS-BULBS 
PLANTS-CUTTINGS 
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Our 
SERVING “: WHOLESALE 


HE 

CAN SERVE YOU ¢o 
OUR MUTUAL 
ADVAM TAGE 








INSECTICIDES ~ FERTILIZERS | 


HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY /}- 





[Roman J bryan 


49 West 27“ Street | 















SPRINGSCENY i 
(Fothergilla) 
See page 395 of Horticu’ture for 
December Ist—Just One of Many 
New and Worthwhile Shrubs Described in 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
A. M. LEONARD & SON (Est. 1885) 
603 Wood t Street _ Piqua, Ohio 








Water Lite 


A Garden-in-the-Water is the 
greatest thrill of all. 
inexpensive. 





It’s easy, 
Rich blooms and 
exotic perfume reward you every 
day all summer. 


75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00. Guaranteed to Grow. 
Write for catalog today. 

W. B. Shaw Aquat’c Gardens 
Dept. 2, Kenilworth, D. C. 





New York, N.Y. | 
Telephones: 













Strawberries 


Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
\ Quality Berries from the 
~ U.S. Dept.of Agr. Common 
“4 sense methods and these 
better varieties mean pro- 
fits for you. This Book tells 
— Write today for free 


The W. F. ‘ALLEN co. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Rock Garden Society Formed 


VER 250 rock garden enthusiasts attended the formal 
launching of the American Rock Garden Society, held 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Commodore in New York on 
March 21. Mr. E. L. D. Seymour was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Sir Frederick and Lady Moore were guests of honor, and 
as ‘“‘godfather’’ and ‘“‘godmother’’ of the society, respectively, 
they ‘‘christened’’ the new organization with appropriate 
remarks. Sir Frederick remarked that he would not use ice 
water, for fear of giving the society a chill. Dr. E. C. Merrill, 
director of the New York Botanical Garden, and Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, addressed 
the gathering, pledging the support of their institutions and 
inviting the society to avail itself of their rock gardens. 

Mr. William N. Craig, of Boston, and Mr. Alfred Hottes 
of Des Moines were other speakers. Mr. Richardson Wright 
introduced Sir Frederick and Lady Moore. 

Mr. Robert Lemmon, a member of the committee on or- 
ganization, explained the purposes of the proposed society and 
read the constitution and by-laws which the committee had 
drafted. The objects of the society as adopted by the meeting 
are: 

‘To encourage good design and construction in rock gar- 
dens. To promote interest in and disseminate information 
about plants suitable to rock gardens under varying local con- 
ditions. To hold meetings and exhibitions throughout the 
entire American continent. To further the 
adoption of correct nomenclature. To en- 
courage plant explorations.” 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Montague Free, horticulturist 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; treasurer, Robert Lemmon, 
New York City; secretary, Dorothy E. 
Hansell, New York City; directors, Marcel 
Le Pienec of Bergenfield, N. J.; Mrs. Agnes 
Selkirk Clark of Westport, Conn.; Wil- 
liam Warner Harper of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Charles H. Stout of 
Short Hills, N. J.; Mrs. C. I. De Bevoise 
of Greens Farms, Conn.; T. H. Everett of 
New York City; Mrs. Louise B. Wilder 
of Bronxville, N. Y.; James G. Esson of 
Great Neck, L. I.; regional vice-presidents, 
William Lanier Hunt of the South Atlan- 
tic region, Alfred Hottes for the North 
Central region, Isabel MacLeish for the 
Rocky Mountains section, E. C. Reber for 
the North Pacific region and Allan B. Mor- 
hill for the West Canada Provinces. 


Colorado Garden Club Meeting 


The third annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Colorado Federation of Garden Clubs was held in Denver on 
January 20, with a record attendance. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. A. G. Fish; first vice-president, 
Mr. A. J. Carter; second vice-president, Mrs. Jessie Baker; 
third vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Mayes; fourth vice-president, 
Mrs. D. C. Royer; recording secretary, Mrs. J. H. Johnson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. E. Hutchings; treasurer, Mrs. 
Eva J. Baker; assistant recording secretary, Mrs. Edward 
Kernochan. 

Mrs. E. W. Simmons, chairman of conservation, reported 
on the Christmas trees cut and tagged in 1933. She said that 
the city of Denver has presented to the Federation an acre of 
land on Genessee Mountain for a plant, bird and shrub pre- 
serve. It is located next to the acre given to the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which will be used for a similar purpose. 

The Federation is working against the political elimination 
of the work on food habits of birds and animals, and the pro- 
tection of migratory birds. These two projects are a part of 
the migratory bird treaty with Great Britain. Effort is also 
being made to have a landscape architect appointed on the state 
roadside beautification committee. Efforts are also being made 
to establish a state botanical garden near Denver for the native 
alpines, and to make a collection of lantern slides of garden 
illumination. 





Sir Frederick and Lady Moore were presented a bouquet of roses by Mr. Richardson Wright 
at the opening of the New York flower show 
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National Council Board Meeting 


The executive board of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Club Federations met at Hotel Lexington, New York 
City, on March 22, with members present from the following 
states: Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. 

The board voted to accept the generous offer of a life mem- 
ber of the council, Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher, of Hackensack, 
N. J., to provide a conservation tag for properly cut Christ- 
mas greens. This tag will be copyrighted by the council and 
will be available for use for the next season. 

The transfer of the Washington Botanical Gardens from 
the Library Department to the Department of Agriculture 
was heartily endorsed, and state federation presidents were 
requested to send telegrams to this effect to their senators and 
congressmen. 

Mrs. Alden H. Vose of Connecticut, chairman of lectures 
and lantern slides, gave an excellent report of the work of this 
important committee. The lectures and slides are increasingly 
in demand and the clubs have expressed much satisfaction 
with the material supplied. 

The new special award purple ribbon of the National 
Council was awarded for the first time to the Camellia Society 
of Georgia in March. The second award was to the Groton 
Garden Club of Massachusetts at the Boston show. A third 
award will be made at the coming Chicago show in April. 

Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail of New Jersey told of the traveling 
Garden Center exhibit which has been prepared and the in- 
stant demand for it at many shows. 

A pamphlet on the formation of a garden club is to be 
published by the National Council, in response to constant 
demands, and will soon be available for use. 


Brief extracts from the reports of state presidents follow: 


Connecticut presents a lecture on April 25, by Mr. Norman McClintock. 

Illinois is absorbed in preparation for its coming flower show in April. 

iowa has two annual state flower shows and a school of judging. 

Kentucky is interested in legislative work on conservation, billboards and 
a bill for the preservation of native wild flowers. 

Maryland is presenting a pageant, working on billboards and garden 
centers, has five bird sanctuaries, a three-day garden school at the University 
of Maryland, a daffodil show, and is presenting a medal for outstanding 
achievement. 

North Carolina and Tennessee are holding a joint meeting at Gatling- 
burg, Tenn., on May 3. 

North Carolina is doing active work with birds, also highway and soil 
erosion work. 

New Hampshire asked the state federations to send students to the Lost 
River Nature School, which the board voted to indorse. 

New Jersey announced a broadcast on April 16 at 3:30 p.m. on WOR, 
when Mr. Montague Free, the newly elected president of the American Rock 
Garden Society, will speak on rock gardens. Mr. Richardson Wright will 
also speak at this time. 

Mrs. Ralph Pratt Hinchman, the incoming president of the New York 
federation, reported that the January school of judging was attended by 
members from 18 states and the District of Columbia. On May 23, the 
federation will be entertained at the garden of Mrs. Mortimer Fox, at 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

The Japanese Women’s Club of New York 
will exhibit Japanese flower arrangements at the 
Nippon Club, 161 West 93rd Street, on May 2, 
from 2:30 to 6, for the benefit of the Girls 
Service League of America. A Japanese ceremo- 
nial tea will be served. 

Rhode Island is making vigorous war on il- 
legal cutting of laurel and holly. At the holiday 
season all cars leaving the state are inspected and 
must show permits for any greens which they 
contain. A laurel trail has been saved from de- 
struction. This federation of 13, small clubs, 
with less than 600 members, will hold an im- 
portant flower show on. April 18-22 at the 
Rhode Island Auditorium in Providence. 

South Carolina will hold a school for judging 
and is also preparing a series of slides of old 
historical gardens of the state, which will be 
available, when finished, to national council 
members. 


Mrs. Sheffield Phelps, chairman of 
visiting foreign gardens, sent an an- 
nouncement that gardens in Mexico City 





Royal Horticultural Society’s bowl 
Presented to the Garden Club of America 
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and Bermuda are now open to traveling members upon pres- 
entation of the national council tickets. 

The Garden Club of Kentucky invited the executive board 
to hold its Fall meeting at Lexington, on October 22 and 23, 
and the invitation was accepted with pleasure. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York State 


The annual meeting and luncheon of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State was held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, Tuesday, March 20. Mrs. James Baird, the 
president, presided. At this meeting a medal for special achieve- 
ment was presented to Mrs. John Walton Paris, who was 
founder and first president of the federation. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ralph Pratt Hinchman of Port Jefferson, L. L.; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. John W. Draper of Hastings, Mrs. 
Henry Greer Rogers of Ausable Forks, Mrs. Edgar H. Betts 
of Troy, Mrs. Charles Doscher of New York, Mrs. William 
G. Shields of Staten Island and Mrs. E. R. Holmes of New 
York; recording secretary, Mrs. William Crocker of Yonkers; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Addison Strong Pratt; treasurer, 
Mrs. Roland B. Kelsey of New York. 


The Mid-West Horticultural Society 


A Mid-West Horticultural Society has been organized in 
Chicago, IIl., with the following officers: President, Mr. Paul 
Battey; first vice-president, Mrs. William Young; second 
vice-president, Mr. E. L. Lenck; secretary, Mr. Frank Balthis 
and treasurer, Mr. John Riva. A board of nine members, with 
the officers, will manage the affairs of the society for the 
ensuing year. 

Miss E. Genevieve Gillette, secretary of the Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society, Detroit, was present at the organization 
meeting and aroused much interest. As a direct result of her 
talk, a close affiliation with the Michigan society is inevitable. 
Membership will cost one dollar a year. 


Garden Course at Waltham, Mass. 


The keynote of the Fourth Annual Home Gardeners School 
to be held this year at Cedar Hill, Waltham, on April 17 and 18 
will be the informal presentation of popular subjects. More 
time than ever will be devoted to question box periods, espe- 
cially on the subjects of lawns and routine gardening. The 
Massachusetts State College is co-operating with the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts in sponsoring this program 
which, however, is open to the public free of charge except for 
a daily registration fee of 25 cents. 

There are new subjects on the program this year as, for 
instance, herbs and possibly day lilies. Cash prizes will be 
awarded on the second day in an identification contest of 
perennials, annuals and shrubs shown with lantern slides. The 
hours daily will be from 9:30 until 4. 
Garden club members may get programs 
from their secretaries; others may obtain 
them from the Waltham Field Station. 
There will be an opportunity to purchase 
luncheon or sandwiches on the grounds 
for those who do not bring their own. 


Royal Botanical Garden Meeting 


The Royal Botanical Garden Associa- 
tion of Edinburgh met in New York 
City at the Hotel Commodore on March 
20 with a good attendance. Officers were 
appointed as follows: President, W. H. 
Waite of New Jersey, and secretary, 
Donald Richardson of Springfield. The 
society expects to hold an annual meeting 
from now on. 
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APPRAISING THE WINTER’S DAMAGE 


Unexpected losses in many sections 
because of the extremely cold weather 


HERE will be many heartaches among garden makers in 
eastern and northern states when a full appraisal of the 
damage done by the past hard Winter has been made. 


Many shrubs, roses, perennials and trees that have always been 
considered safely hardy have suffered badly. Most California 
privet hedges have been killed back to the snow line. Just 
how serious the damage will be cannot fully be determined 
until the buds start to swell. If branches cut now are green all 
the way through they are living, but if there is a brown inner 
bark it is likely that they will not grow. 

An extraordinary amount of pruning will be done this 
Spring. As soon as one can definitely determine how far back 
California privet hedges have been killed they must be cut 
back to living wood. In many cases this will mean that hedges 
several feet high will be cut back to a few inches from the 
ground. However, this should not unduly alarm amateur 
gardeners, because the new hedge springing from the base of 
the plants will be much thicker than ever before. Anyone in- 
tending to plant a new hedge in a cold section should benefit 
from the experience of others this year and use only hardy 
plants such as the Amur and Ibolium privets instead of- the 
so-called California variety, which never has been entirely sat- 
isfactory in the North. 

In many instances, a few privet plants in a hedge will not 
show much damage, whereas others will. There will be the 
temptation to let the healthy plants remain uncut but if this 
is done the resulting hedge will be very uneven. It will be 
much wiser to cut the entire hedge back nearly to the ground. 
In doing this work, use heavy lopping shears, which are de- 
signed for heavy work. Ordinary hand shears are not strong 
enough to cut the average heavy stems of a privet hedge with- 


out bending the blades. One may use a saw, however, espe- 
cially the type of saw made for trimming trees. 

In the coldest sections many of the climbing roses which 
have never been questioned for hardiness before will be found 
killed back to within a very few feet of the ground. Even the 
stalwart American Pillar has been severely injured, while 
Emily Grey, Star of Persia, Primrose and Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin have been killed back to the snow line in most 
instances if not killed outright. Of course, this statement does 
not apply to roses which have been properly protected. Hybrid 
tea roses that were left unprotected will in most instances be 
dead or badly killed back. Even some of the hybrid perpetuals 
may be lost. Properly protected plants, however, should still 
have live wood near the crown and even though it is neces- 
sary to cut the stems of hybrid tea roses back to an inch or two 
they will make good growth this year and flower as usual. 
Hybrid perpetuals that are badly winterkilled may not do 
much flowering this season. 

Some persons may assume that by feeding plants heavily 
this Spring much of the top growth that was lost over Winter 
may be regained. In general this will not be a good policy to 
follow. If the roots of plants are strong and vigorous they 
will produce an unusually strong growth. This applies to 
climbing roses, which probably should be given only a light 
fertilizing this Spring after the tops have been cut down. 
Hybrid teas and perpetuals, however, should be fed as usual 
because much of the season’s growth depends upon the annual 
feeding. 

It has already been mentioned in Horticulture that the 
forsythias probably will not bloom this year, in localities 
where the temperature went much below zero. A few sprays 
forced in water will soon determine whether or not blooms 
may be expected. In the flowerless regions the pruning of 
forsythias can be done at once. 

Whereas many broad-leafed evergreens are hardy, their 





The gold medal rock garden of Mr. Marcel Le Pienec was a feature of the lower show in New York 
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flower buds may not grow. Reports coming from New York 
State indicate that rhododendrons, evergreen azaleas, mahonia, 
mountain laurel and similar plants have lost most of their 
flowers this year. Unprotected specimens also show some 
wood injury. Some have been killed. It is a strange fact that 
magnolias apparently have not suffered much injury to the 
flower clusters. 

Rhododendrons, particularly hybrid varieties, may have 
had part of their tops killed back this year. The amount of 
injury, however, will vary with the exposure of the plants. 
Rhododendrons that were covered over this Winter with pine 
boughs no doubt were much less severely injured than speci- 
mens having a bright, sunny exposure open to the wind and 
that were not covered over. There has been a great deal of 
browning of evergreens in exposed places although not many 
plants have been seriously damaged. The greatest injury prob- 
ably has resulted from evergreens being weighed down with 
ice and snow, which has resulted in many kinds being broken 
or split open. This has destroyed their shapeliness and many 
plants have been damaged beyond repair. It may be possible 
in some cases to wire or tie in with coarse twine several 
spreading stems of a specimen. 

The peach crop will be very light in the northern states as 
a result of the cold. One can determine now if the flower buds 
of peaches are alive by cutting through a few of them. If they 
are green they will open but if there is a dark center or any 
dark marking the flower buds are dead. This test can be made 
of the flower buds of any other trees or shrubs. Of course, the 
fact that peaches will not bloom will considerably modify 
the spraying program for the season and an advance knowl- 
edge of the situation will be valuable. 

There will be no displays of ornamental cherries in 
Rochester, N. Y., the Arnold Arboretum, and elsewhere in 
the North. The buds have been destroyed almost without 
exception, but the trees are uninjured for the most part. The 
outlook for a good crop of crabapple blossoms is much better. 
An excellent display in the Arnold Arboretum is expected. 
Lilacs have not been harmed. 
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Heavy losses in the perennial borders and among bulbs is 
not predicted. There has been an abundance of snow in most 
of the northern and eastern states and no better protective 
covering can be found. This reassurance may not extend to 
the rock garden. There is-reason to believe that a somewhat 
heavy toll of rock garden plants has been taken. The lovely 
Christmas rose, which has usually proved hardy, has not been 
fortunate this year. Some plants have been killed outright and 
others killed back. Probably there will be few blooms next 
season. One should not be too hasty in digging up and dis- 
carding perennials and rock plants that appear to be dead. 
Clear away any diseased leaves but do not disturb the crowns 
which may be alive below ground. 

The firethorn, Pyracantha coccinea, which usually turns 
brown at the tip throughout its northernmost limit of hardi- 
ness, has been killed back considerably this year. No doubt it 
will need some top pruning when the amount of injury can 
be safely determined. Cotoneasters of the spreading and trail- 
ing types which were protected by snow have come through 
unharmed, but there has been considerable wood killed back 
on Cotoneaster salicifolia foccosa and C. divaricata. No doubt 
some of the uppermost branches of the evergreen barberries 
will also need to be pruned off this Spring. 

In general three recommendations may be made on the care 
of woody plants that show signs of winterkilling, according 
to Professor L. L. Blundell of the Massachusetts State College. 
First of all prune the stems back to a little beyond the injury. 
Cutting back to definitely live wood will produce healthier 
growth and will permit shaping the top of the plant without 
injuring the new stems after growth starts. Cutting the plants 
to the ground may be desirable in some cases. 

The next step is to mulch the plants. This will prevent root 
systems that are possibly weakened from drying out, thus 
making the moisture supply more constant. A mulch supplied 
now will also prevent early Spring freezing and thawing. 
Finally it will be wise not to apply fertilizer until the plants 
show signs of recovery. Then feed them only gradually. Weak- 
ened root systems cannot assimilate powerful stimulants. 
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Mr. John Scheepers’ garden at the New York show was a bit of Devonshire introduced into America 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


if TAKE off my hat to the ladies. It has remained for the 
garden clubs to relieve the flower shows of the monotony 
which existed before they came into the exhibitions and which 
would make itself evident without them even now. Think 
back to the shows of recent weeks, and for that matter of 
recent years, and you will find that most of the distinctly 
original features have been executed by the garden clubs. 

Indeed, the tendencies of the exhibitions have been influ- 
enced by these clubs to a much greater degree than is commonly 
realized. For a time most of the garden clubs placed the em- 
phasis on decorative arrangements, without regard to quality. 

Then the tendency began to veer in another direction and 
a much more wholesome one. Emphasis began to be placed 
on gardens which were accurate in their details and in the 
seasonability of the plant material used. This particular mat- 
ter had become almost a fetish with some clubs, I find. It can 
be carried so far as to militate against the success of an exhibit. 
However, this particular step has done much to give the shows 
a more practical character and to induce more careful thinking. 

Right now a new tendency is swinging along and making 
its impress on flower shows everywhere. It is based on the 
theory that the prime purpose of a flower show should be the 
same as that of a vegetable or fruit show, namely, the incul- 
cation of the best horticultural practices. 

Here, too, there is the possibility of leaning over backwards, 
but on the whole this tendency is doing much for the im- 
provement of gardens and garden products. I am sure that no 
garden maker will be satisfied with inferior material in his or 
her own garden after insisting upon quality plants in a show. 
It is obvious that good culture depends upon knowledge and, 
therefore, garden makers are perforce doing more studying 
and more reading, attending more classes and doing more 
work with their own hands. If I am not mistaken, the able 
and eloquent Mr. Richardson Wright has been largely respon- 
sible for this trend. For several years he has been telling the 
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garden clubs more or less bluntly that the only way they can 
be of real service to horticulture is to soft-pedal their super- 
esthetic inclinations and get down to earth by learning how to 
make the earth produce the best results. 


T is to the credit of the garden clubs that they have kept 
abreast of every type of horticultural development. They 
have sought to make their gardens show the direction in 
which the minds of men and women are turning. Just now 
there is a distinct movement toward modernistic decorative 
schemes indoors. The next step is certain to be the introduc- 
tion of this thought into the garden. Whether for better or 
worse, who knows! 

The probabilities are that level-headed Americans will 
discard the extreme modernistic spirit but find satisfaction in 
that happy medium which exists between the old and new. 
There is a degree of modernity which is distinctly pleasing, as 
was indicated by the garden set up by the Chestnut Hill Gar- 
den Club at the recent exhibition in Boston. It is illustrated 
herewith. This garden was noteworthy as a careful expression 
of a mode which is meeting the wide approval of many per- 
sons and which may effect gardens in the future to a much 
greater extent than is appreciated as yet. 


Al this moment I am wondering what is going to happen 
in a year or two when the men’s garden clubs get well 
under way. Such clubs, wholly devoid of petticoat influence, 
are being formed in different parts of the country. Indeed, 
they have reached the federated point. What will happen 
when they come into the shows? Will there be competition 
and rivalry between women’s garden clubs and men’s garden 
clubs or will the ladies merely turn up their noses and ignore 
the men. The developments of the next few years ought to be 
interesting. 





The Chestnut Hill Garden Club indicated the trend of the times by setting up a modernistic garden at the recent flower show in Boston 
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AS TO GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS 


RS. HAYWARD’S conclusion in her notes on gladiolus 
classification, as expressed in the March Ist issue of 
Horticulture, that ‘‘it is evidently a misnomer to call any type 
after any one of these particular species,”’ is probably right in 
more ways than one. Most assuredly it is right when applied 
to the material we have under cultivation as Gladiolus primu- 
linus, because it is quite likely that we do not have that species 
at all. As a matter of record, it may be well to set down the 
facts of the case of G. primulinus as it stands at present, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain from a careful study of the 
literature on the subject. 

The plant, which Baker was discussing on page 191 of the 
Gardener’s Chronicle of 1890, and which he technically de- 
scribed in 1892 as G. primulinus, was discovered in the 
Usagara Mountains, tropical Africa, by J. F. Last in 1887. It 
first flowered under cultivation at Kew in 1890. It is interest- 
ing to note that Baker gave the plant specific rank originally 
but later changed his mind and referred the material to G. 
quartinianus, a tropical African species which was introduced 
by Sir John Kirk in 1884. It should be noted, too, that the 
stuck upon which Baker based the name of primulinus and 
from which his description was taken was subsequently lost. 

The form which we have been growing as G. primulinus 
was introduced to cultivation by Sir Francis Fox in 1902, the 
original corms coming from the vicinity of Victoria Falls. 
The latter is the form, not Baker’s plant, which has been used 
by hybridizers in making our so-called primulinus hybrids. 
And now comes Collingwood Ingram, a very careful student 
of South African Iridacez, to tell us that the plant we have 
been calling G. primulinus is not the same as Baker’s plant. 
He maintains that it is distinct from both G. primulinus and 
G. quartinianus and has given it a new name—G. nebulicola. 

Incidentally, America missed by about a month the honor 
of publicly showing the finest hybrids in which the new form 
figured. Cayeaux and LeClerc exhibited their product in 
France in August, 1908, while our own Dr. VanFleet showed 
his in London in September of the same year. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


DAFFODIL AS A COMMON NAME 


HERE seems to be a rapidly growing tendency to use the 

name of daffodil for most species of narcissi. Mr. David 
Griffiths, senior horticulturist at the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, follows the British custom of con- 
sidering narcissus and daffodil as synonymous. Mr. Frederick 
V. Coville of the Bureau of Plant Industry prefers the common 
name of daffodil for most species of the narcissus, making an 
exception of jonquil for Narcissus jonquilla and perhaps for 
species like the Poet’s narcissus. The name jonquil, of course, 
belongs to the rush-leaved members of the genus derived from 
N. jonquilla. Unfortunately, many florists apply the name 
jonquil erroneously to the long trumpet daffodils, thus mis- 
leading their customers. 
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A CAUTIONARY SUGGESTION 


N the admirable article on “Plants Which Require Special 
Handling,’ published March 1 in Horticulture, warning 
was given as to the spreading qualities of Polygonum sachallt- 
nense. This brought to mind the time when the late A. Blanc, 
the picturesque horticultural engraver of Philadelphia, who 
became later a cactus fiend, went to a great deal of trouble to 
have this polygonum adopted as a forage plant. Fortunately 
he failed, else America might by this time have been com- 
pletely over-run by the creeping root-stocks of this weed. 

But there is another polygonum hardly less terrible. It is 
P. cuspidatum. Twenty-five years ago a nurseryman who did 
not know what he was doing, foisted that plant on me at 
Breeze Hill. I moved it about, always having to dig and dig, 
and dig again to get all of it, and eventually thought I had 
successfully segregated it under a mature locust tree where 
there wasn’t anything but roots in the ground. Quite undis- 
couraged, the polygonum traveled many feet in every direc- 
tion and it was necessary patiently to go after it, each time a 
shoot was uncovered, tearing back as far as the root would 
hold, so that eventually, I think, I have got rid of it. 

I have before called attention to the spreading qualities of 
Bocconia cordata, which grows by peripatetic roots and by 
abundant seeding. It is a thoroughly desirable subject, pro- 
vided one grows it inside concrete protection to the surround- 
ing garden neighborhood. I have known it to grow through 
a wall, but without sufficient vigor to become dangerous. 

Not at all dangerous but distinctly of a spreading character 
is Physostegia virginiana. It, with another treasure, Chrysan- 
themum coreanum, needs the restraint of annual transplant- 
ing, if one is not to be overwhelmed. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


BOTANIC GARDEN SITUATION 


EAR Sir—With reference to Senator Robinson’s Bill 
1839 providing for the transfer of the Botanic Garden 
in Washington to the Department of Agriculture, your read- 
ers will be interested to know that the committees representing 
horticultural interests are awaiting the announcement of the 
second hearing of the bill before the Committee of the Li- 
brary of Congress, which has charge of the Botanic Garden. 
Readers should be careful to understand that the small 
Botanic Garden located at the foot of the Capitol Hill and 
to the west of Pennsylvania Avenue at present has no connec- 
tion whatever with the arboretum for which land has recently 
been purchased on the Mt. Hamilton tract. 

The interest in the transfer of the Botanic Garden to the 
Department of Agriculture has been intense and is shared, not 
only by the nurserymen’s associations wherever the subject 
has been presented, but also by the associations of florists, 
national and otherwise, by the amateur interests including 
the Garden Club of America, by the state federations of gar- 
den clubs, as well as the directors of the leading arboretums 
and botanic gardens of America. 

The objection to the passage of the bill appears to originate 
with one or two members of the Library Committee of the 
Senate and of the House, supported by certain individual 
members of the Senate and of the House, who find in the 
present arrangement an opportunity for patronage both with 
reference to appointments and with reference to plants which 
may be provided for the free distribution by congressmen, 
and this is a prerogative and a privilege of which they wish 
not to be stripped. 

Hence, it is to be hoped that the friends of horticulture 
everywhere will request their senators and congressmen to 
work and vote for Senate Bill 1839. 

Very sincerely, 
Robert Pyle. 
West Grove, Pa. 











A GREAT FLOWER SHOW REACHES MATURITY 


New York’s Twenty-first Exhibition 
assumes added dignity and charm 


EW YORK’S flower show has come of age. The 

N twenty-first annual international exhibition in Grand 

Central Palace from March 19 to 24 was marked by a 

degree of maturity, comprehensiveness and completeness sur- 

passing any previous effort. The New York show has set a 

standard toward which other shows may aspire but which few 
of them will reach. 

A carefully conceived plan to give the show a distinct edu- 
cational atmosphere was carried out without detracting in the 
slightest degree from the decorative effect. Last year the setting 
of the show was definitely Italian. This year it was English. 
The keynote was set by the Garden Club of America in a 
group of English cottages built around a village green and 
having gardens planted with material typical of England but 
which could be reproduced readily in the climate of the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

The center house of the group was a novelty shop contain- 
ing the post office and with a single window displaying seeds, 
tobacco, rubber rabbits and candy. A stone-walk border 
planted with bulbs and delphiniums led to the entrance. A 
village inn stood at one end of the street, bearing a sign “The 
Crowing Cock Since 1761.” 

The Garden Club of America was awarded a silver bowl 
offered by the Royal Horticultural Society of England. The 
presentation was made at a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel Tuesday night, the presentation speech being made by 
Sir Frederick William Moore of Glasnevin, Ireland, who with 
Lady Moore acted as judges. The trophy was accepted by Mis. 
Jonathan Bulkley, president of the Garden Club of America. 

First prize for individual exhibits in the English village 
was awarded to the East Hampton and Rye Garden Clubs. 
The Morristown (N. J.) Garden Club won second prize. 

English influence was also shown in the exhibit of John 


T. Scheepers Co. A picturesque Devonshire garden had as a 
background a mill, waterwheel and running brook and was 
planted with more than a thousand yellow and white narcissi. 
A gold medal was awarded this exhibit. The Peter Henderson 
Company set up a typical English garden, the design being 
a reproduction of a garden at Warwick Castle. A delightful 
garden staged by Stump & Walter was surrounded by a brick 
wall and represented England in Maytime. 

The lower floor was given over mostly to garden exhibits. 
The moment visitors stepped into the hall they found them- 
selves looking at a remarkable garden set up for Miss Mabelle 
L. Constable of Mamaroneck, N. Y., James Stuart, gardener. 
The flowers were those indigenous to Australia or California, 
the background being acacias. An accompanying illustration 
indicates the beauty of this exceptional exhibit. 

Several excellent rock gardens were to be found nearby, 
but the first prize went to a delightful garden set up by Marcel 
Le Piniec of Bergenfield, N. J. A gnarled pine set the key for 
this exhibit, while masses of rhododendrons and andromedas 
rising above groups of Anemone pulsatilla and other low- 
growing plants were planted against a background of rocks, 
over which a miniature stream tumbled. It won first prize. 

Bobbink & Atkins had several exhibits including an azalea 
and rhododendron garden covering a thousand square feet. The 
private gardens of Mrs. Payne Whitney (Henning Michaelson, 
gardener) and Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field (George H. 
Gillies, gardener) were of particular interest; the former had a 
setting of dogwoods, beeches and boxwood. The dogwoods 
were particularly fine, seldom having been equalled at a New 
York show. The Field garden was based on a path surrounded 
by a formal planting of roses, lilies and wisteria. 

An English garden by W. C. Duckham and J. H. Schmidt 
displayed exceptional delphiniums in an excellent garden. One 
of the features of the main floor was a wild garden put up 

(Continued on Page 119) 





The first exhibit to meet the eye of the visitor at the great flower show in New York was a lovely and unusual garden 
set up by Miss Maybelle L. Constable 
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A charming thatched cottage, which stood near the middle of the Garden Club of America’s group at the New York show 
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The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York was awarded to the old inn, a part of the Garden Club of America’s group 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
by Alfred Kottmiller, for which a special award of plate as 
well as a gold medal was made. The lower hall was made 
more impressive than usual by the erection of a long flight of 
stairs leading to the second-floor balcony and built like a 
permanent addition, although constructed only for this show. 

A. M. Dauernheim expressed rural England by a thatched- 
roof mill in a charming setting. Last year the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden set up an educational exhibit which attracted much 
favorable attention. The garden repeated its success this year 
by putting on several exhibits, one illustrating the pruning of 
shrubs and trees and one showing more than 40 species and 
varieties of the crocus. Naturally, this exhibit was of particular 
interest to rock gardeners. 

The exhibits of the garden clubs were especially educa- 
tional. The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary this year and decided to make 
its exhibits wholly educational rather than to put on the usual 
competitive show. Member clubs participated in setting up 
gardens to illustrate conditions existing in New York State. 
One garden illustrated seashore planting, another bog plant- 
ing, a third showed the proper making of a fern garden, while 
a fourth dealt with the material to use in sandy soil. One 
garden was planted to material preferring acid soils and an- 
other to material which thrives in neutral soils. A raised map 
showed the location of the member clubs and their major 
interests. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey established a 
large garden center for the purpose of arousing an interest in 
the establishing of such centers throughout the country. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on exhibits staged by children 
and those staged for children. The facilities of a garden 
center equipped for setting up one-flower exhibits was also 
demonstrated. On Monday and Tuesday the tulip was pre- 
sented, on Wednesday and Thursday the rose. There were 
also many table and flower arrangements. 

The garden clubs hit upon a new type of exhibit in a section 
devoted to classes calling for “Poetry or Poems Illustrated 
With Plant Arrangements” which, with classes for unusual 
arrangements and similar classes, added much to the interest 
of the show. Some of the awards and examples were as 


follows: 
POETIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
Mrs. E. Kirk Haskell, Morristown Garden Club. 
‘‘Ah, bitter chill it was 
The owl for all his feathers was a cold, 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.’’—Keats. 
Illustrated with three sprays of white gladioli in white crystal on a crystal 
base. 
Mrs. James A. Vaughan, Greenwich Garden Club. 
‘‘No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green.’"—-Andrew Marvell. 
Illustrated with three varieties of enormous green leaves in clear glass con- 
tainer. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Described in our free 72-page catalog 


Androsace CEES 6646 6cc0eess 85c Primula acaulis (double) ....... 75¢c 
BOMOETE ccccccccceces 50c cashmeriana ........-.-. 25¢ 
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We have not only one of the best collections of Rock Plants in America, 
but we also grow large quantities of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy 
Roses, Perennials, Irises, Peonies, and Fruit Trees. No nursery in 
America has a better collection of hardy stock. May we send you our 
catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. Dept. H. Barre, Vermont 
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until the growing plants require 
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If you want to know what will 
make your plants grow, climb down 
into the soil— § +, 


There you would find how all-im- 
portant moisture is to plant growth. 
Half a ton of water is required to 
make each pound of plant solids. 
Every bit of food must be dissolved 
into a thin solution and this dis- 
solved food held right near so the 
feeder roots can use it as needed. 


If Peat Moss had been used you 
would see how perfectly this spongy 
humus holds the necessary mois- 
ture; how it encourages the growth 
and energy of bacteria, which, in 
turn, change much natural mineral 
resources into food to make exactly 
the combination of nitrates cal- 
cium and whatever else each plant 
requires, 


And German Peat Moss is the only 
source from which may be obtained 
constantly uniform, dependable 
supplies of humus to make the soil 
function as it should. 


Ask any dealer who sells peat moss bear- 
ing this ‘‘PIC’’ inspection seal. But do not 
accept some unknown or inferior substi- 
tute. The PIC “seal’”’ mark is the guaran- 
tee of the better dealers. Baies are so 
marked for your protection, so that you 
may distinguish the grade “A” quality 
from cheaper imitations. 


PEAT IMPORT CORP. 
New York 
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Mrs. Henry Stevenson, Fairfield Garden Club. 
“IT cannot but remember such things were, that were 
most precious to me.’’——Shakespeare. 

Illustrated with large bridal bouquet of white roses and lilies-of-the-valley, 
white wedding dress resting on a brown chair. 

UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan, North Shore and Piscataqua Garden Club. 
Pods of tulip tree, sumac and fern fronds in bronze container. 
Miss Aline Kate Fox, Fairfield Garden Club. 
Three varieties of seed pods in copper container. 
Mrs. Walter G. Dunnington, Dolly Madison Garden Club. 

Lotus pods in lotus-shaped bronze container. 

PLANT MATERIAL WITH FIGURINES IN NICHES 
Mrs. John S. Newberry, Michigan Garden Club. 

Beech sprays on bright green velvet, white and green figures from Nymph- 
bourgh porcelain factory. 

Mrs. Charles A. Fife, the Weeders Garden Club, Philadelphia. 

Black velvet background, white porcelain horn of plenty containing vines 
and succulents, two white porcelain peacocks. 

Mrs. Theodore L. Pomeroy, Greenwich Garden Club. 
Red brocade, blue flat dish with red camellias and blue Chinese figures. 
ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT MATERIAL—FREE HANGING CONTAINERS 
Mrs. Clement R. Ford, Millbrook Garden Club. 

Buff ixia and variegated ivy in hanging bamboo sprout against kakemona 

with Tang figurine on teakwood stand against old gold brocade. 
Mrs. James Terry, Hartford Garden Club. 

Bird of paradise with philodendron leaves droopingly arranged in Japa- 
nese temple drum with gilt Buddha at right and two swords in black 
and gold sheaths at left. 

Mrs. Warren Kinney, Morristown Garden Club. 

Fuchsia begonia in two pots hanging from painted green and copper-pink 
metal wheel. 

DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF RED AND WHITE FLOWERS OR 
OTHER PLANT MATERIAL IN BLACK CONTAINER 
Mrs. Stewart Hathaway, Rye Garden Club. 

Red and white anthurium, white stock, begonia leaves and other foliage 

in black tin container with vermilion lining. 
Mrs. Theodore L. Pomeroy, Greenwich Garden Club. 

Carmen and cherry carnations, begonia blossoms and leaves, and ixia in 

black urn on rectangular base. 


Mrs. William Watson, Fairfield Garden Club. 
Red anthurium, white calla lilies and elephant’s ear in black pottery 
bowl on a teakwood stand. 


Mrs. Elmer L. MacRae, Greenwich Garden Club. 
Spray of pine branches, rhododendron leaves and purple polyanthas in 
grayish tan Chinese vase. 


A feature of the show that attracted thousands was a propa- 
gation demonstration by the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State on the fourth floor. Cuttings and potted plants 
were assembled, together with full equipment and directions 
for cuttings of various flowers and plants. The exhibit ranged 
from bulb propagation to fruit tree grafting and included ever- 
greens, hollies, arbutus, laurel and rhododendron. 

The show was visited on one day by a group of 40 garden 
enthusiasts representing 14 garden clubs in Greensboro, N. C., 
and vicinity. They came by motor bus especially for the exhi- 
bition. Mrs. Frank P. Morton, of Greensboro, was in charge 
of the party. 

A gold medal for the most colorful azalea exhibit was 
awarded to Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 

There were many interesting table decorations. A first prize 
went to Mrs. E. Marshall Field, for a simple arrangement in 











IN LOVELY GARDENS 


inconspicuous labels which do not detract from 
the natural beauty should always be used. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX _” 
DARK GREEN WEATHERPROOF LABELS 


blending with the foliage, are not readily noticed, but the attractive 
white writing is always unobtrusively there, clear and distinct, to iden- 
tify flower, shrub or tree. That is why discriminating garden lovers are 
so enthusiastic about them. Easily marked with stylus,—no ink required. 
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‘ Simplex Green Plant Labels, No. 31, size 3”x %”, 
including copper wires, $2.50 per 100. 

Simplex Green Rock Garden Labels No. 51, size 4”x 5%”, $3.00 per 100. 
Postpaid in U.S.A. Steel Stylus for marking free with 100 labels. 

Other sizes and styles available. Descriptive folder and samples free 
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Progressive seedsmen most everywhere can supply Simplex Labels. 
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a low white bowl of pale yellow narcissi and pale yellow 
primroses, with their own foliage. The charm was the way 
they harmonized with the gold-banded china and the creamy 
candles. 

A second prize was awarded to Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., for a study in cream-colored narcissi, small 
lavender tulips and yellow and lavender pansies, with yellow 
candles. 

Mr. G. H. Kinnicutt, Far Hills, N. J., had an arrangement 
in a clear glass bowl, with shades of purple and white Japa- 
nese anemones and large bleeding-hearts with white candles. 

The Garden Club of America awarded a special bronze 
















































Gor A Brilliant Chutumn Garden 
12 GIANT SINGLE “MUMS” 




















Flower lovers are more enthusi- 
astic than ever over the 1934 from + 
edition of Dreer’s Garden Book, D Re E E ae S 


the one complete guide to success- 


ful gardening. 216 pages. Send 
for your free copy. } SS 3 4 











: : Make your autumn garden a blaze of riotous 
medal to the New York Botanical Garden for a display of sctae Walk dase 30 Gene Single Chrysan- GARDEN 
California wild flowers. themums, exclusive Dreer creations. They 
Twel € Enclish 2 Ii di bloom continuously from early fall until 
welve tons of English mountain limestone were used in a frost and are ideal for cutting. 4 Oo Oo K 


rock garden set up by Fred H. Leubuscher of Essex Fells, N. J., 
on the street floor. In his exhibit were more than 50 native 
alpine plants from various mountain regions. 

Mrs. William H. Cary of the New Canaan Garden Club was 
awarded a silver cup by the Garden Club of America in mem- 
ory of Ferruccio Vitale, the landscape architect, for a miniature 
model garden. 

The Holland Bulb Exporters’ Association’s much coveted 
shield was won by a magnificent tulip exhibit set up by Mrs. 
Samuel A. Salvage of Glen Head, L. I. (Thomas Chadburn, 
superintendent). 

The American Rose Society’s gold medal for a new rose not 
yet disseminated went to Traendly & Schenck of Rowayton, 


Amber Star, buff with scar- 
let veining. 
Enchantress, rosy pink. 


Halo, deep rose with white 
halo. 


Indian Maid, orange terra 
cotta. 


Moonlight, pale blush. 
Persia, rosy carmine. 
Princess, pure white. 
Redskin, coppery scarlet. 
Sunbright, rich yellow. 


Write today for FREE copy 0, Torch, orange-scarlet and 





] 
. . ‘ Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book. ~ ; 
Conn., for the rich yellow rose Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose It contains many other spe. Unique, deep carmine rose. 
velt. cial offers equally interesting. Warrior, crimson maroon. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was awarded a gold medal for a 
superb plant of Kalanchoe globulifera coccinea. 

Among the new roses shown were Token, pinkish apricot 
in color; Crimson Glory, a rich red; and two new polyanthas 
—Sunshine, a soft creamy pink, and Belvedere, a deep red. 
Lily Pons was a gorgeous new yellow daffodil introduced by 
Muller & Sealey. W. Atlee Burpee’s new double nasturtium 
attracted much interest; it appeared in shades ranging from red 


to gold. York gem was a new large lavender-colored viola. : 5 Os 
Albamont Gardens, Inc., of Campton, N. H., showed Orni- B ar gain S and Rar 1t1 es 


Any of the twelve varieties, 35¢ each—or all twelve (1 of each), $3.50, 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S. A., if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 
110 Dreer Building 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











thogalum aureum. The Fillow Floral Company of Westport : 
ga . . tig spnaistie P Young Aristocrats Evergreen Trees 
exhibited pansies four inches in diameter, receiving a gold ~ a ; 
Rare varieties (all grafted) in xx means twice transplanted 
medal for them. young sizes for economy. All with — 24 to 361 Fa Capt 
Alfred Kottmiller’s woodland garden included the largest Ball and Burlap. See catalogue Austrian 12 {018 ina 10.00 * 80.00 
for dozens of other new and Scotch 24to36in.xx 15.00 90.00 
scarce kinds. Mugho 8tol10in. xx 14.00 120.00 
KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE SPRUCE 
Well known pyramidal tree; steel- Colorado 9to12in.xx 12.00 90.00 
blue needles. Each White 2 





12 to 18 in. xx 6.00 29.00 
2-year grafts, 8 to 10 inches $1.00 Norway 12tol8in.xx 6.00 29.00 
3-year grafts, 10 to 15 inches 1.60 FrRs 
































. BLOODLEAF JAPAN MAPLE Concolor 12to15in.xx 24.00 180.00 
Husky Campanula Muralis Plants Gorgeous color. Fine dwarf specimen. Balsam 12to18in.xx 3.50 $0.00 
os = 4 — 2 yr. grafts ... +4 oes 12 to15in.xx 16.00 140.00 
0 Inches ......esese0. A ikko 15 to18in.xx 20.00 180.00 
For Rock Gardens and Walls $3 te 86 fates Pinetree 2.50 Veitch’s 12to15in.xx 12.00 100.00 
- RING DOGWOOD 
Per 3 Per 12 Per 25 Beautiful sight in spring. - ——_. to 18 i 5 
$1.40 $4.00 $7.50 18 to 24 inches, 2 yr. grafts .. 1.00 = ae in. xx 30.00 270.00 
8 to 4 feet, 3 yr. grafts ....... 1.30 ARBORVITAE 
ESE are Wayside Root-Strength plants. a ne pang BEECH meee ol 12to15in.xx 10.00 80.00 
ich red purple or copper leaves. yramidall2 to 18 in. xx 20.00 180.00 
Pn age perrhngen Every “= not “ee 12 to 18 inches, 2 yr. grafts .. 1.00 
guaranteed to bloom first year, but to be . 
everything we claim for them. Which means Deciduous Trees Special Car-Lot Offer 
if you are not satisfied with these plants, White Flowering Dogwood (100) (1000) One thousand in a car 
or any others you buy from Wayside, we 18 to 24 in. $6.00 $45.00 Red Pine, Norway Spruce, or mixed; 
promptly make good on them. Refund your Black Walnut 12to18in. 4.50 25.00 Dusky; 5 te 6 82.5. BS., 00 per 1000 
cities tae cal tiie ailbiaie’ Black Locust 12to18in. 2.00 12.50 : 
' , Sugar Maple 18to24in. 4.00 25.00 A Short Guide to Trees and Shrubs 
Campanula Muralis is without Send for the catalog. There is none as com- Tulip Tree 12to18in. 2.50 17.00 here’s no other catalogue like our 1934 
Question one of the loveliest of : : : : edition. Thirty-two large pages. Rare native 
the small-flowering Canterbury plete, or as helpful published in this, or any ~- ai ; and exotic trees and shrubs in small and 
Bells. Blue-purple. June flowering. other country. Get it. See if it is not so. scarlet 12 to15in. 6.50 48.00 jarge sizes. Unusual Azaleas and Rhodo- 
Pin 12to18in. 6.00 50.00 dendrons. Sizty-six Colored Pictures and 
White 12 to18in. 5.00 40.00 many more illustrations of landscapes and 
Red 12to18in. 6.00 40.00 specimen trees. Get this catalogue before 
Hickory you order trees or shrubs this year. Write 


Shagbark 12to18in. 8.00 70.00 today for a copy (mailed free if you men- 
Shellbark 12to18in. 8.00 70.00 tion Horticulture). 


KELSEY! NURSERY SERVICE 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ Jr do de GRULLEMANS Fifty Church Street, New York City 


Distributor of Sutton’s Seeds—Send for Seed Catalog 


Established 1878 Member A. A. N. 
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WIZARD grous 
Better Lawns 
Finer Flowers 


Wizard Sheep Manure isa We 
safe, natural plant food, ¥ 
highly concentrated and ab- § 
solutely weedless. Will not 

burn lawns and plants. Wiz- 
ard supplies humus and all ele- ¥ 
ments needed to make plants 
thrive. Experts advise the use 
of manure becauseit permanent- 
ly improves the soil. Wizard is 2 
surprisingly economical — One 
Bag Equals a Whole Wagon 
Load of Stable Manure, and this & 


Natural Plant Food § 


will put new life and beauty into lawns 
and gardens. Avoid chemical stimulants 
and inferior substitutes— ff 

insist on Wizard by 
mame where you buy 
your garden supplies. 


Beautifully illustrated 
new 48-page garden 
guide, giving complete 
information about de- 
signing and planting of 
the home grounds, , 
soil preparation and 
plant feeding, invalu- 
able for every home 
owner and gardener, - 

sent free for limited time only. Write today. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. 24, Chicago, Ill. 
MOL STE SLE ETT 































It doesn’t matter how you 
gather the flowers from your 
garden. . . . But once you 
have them in your home 


It Is Most 
Important 


that all stems be re-cut daily with 


The Wilt-Less 
Flower Cutter 


Regular Model $1.50 
postpaid 


De luxe model with more com- 
fortable handles and an extra 
blade $2.00 postpaid. 


THE ULLMAN CO. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


TREES, VINES and PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New 
Catalog for Spring 1934 now 
ready. Wonderful assortment of 
Apple and Peach Trees, all the 
new and better varieties—Pear, 
Plum and Cherry Trees, grown 
especialiy for the commercial 
orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds, Millions of Strawberry 
plants including Fairfax and Dorset. Beautiful 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery and roses. 
Catalog free. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
BOX N PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 
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HORTICULTURE 






. Write today for our 


1934 Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


Shows the finest rose creations of the world’s 
foremost hybridizers, including NIGRETTE, 
the world-famous Black Rose of Sangerhausen. 


Describes over 200 finest roses, offered in 2-yr.- 
old FIELD-GROWN plants guaranteed to bloom. 


LUIS BRINAS, 1932 Bagatelle Gold Medal winner 
(our exclusive offering); GOLDEN CLIMBER, 
BLAZE, COUNTESS VANDAL and 40 other fine 
roses shown in natural colors. 
The CONARD-PYLE Co., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 293, Pa. 


Rose Specialists for 37 Years 




















flowering dogwood tree ever carried into the Grand Central 
Palace. An unusual exhibit showing various forms of the large- 
flowered clematis was made by J. E. Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y. 
(Frank Ockenden, gardener). 

When the show closed on Saturday night, the statement 
was made that more than 130,000 persons had viewed the 
exhibits, the largest number on record at any flower show in 
America. The total prize awards amounted to about 
$40,000. 


SPRING PLANTING OF LILIES 


APANESE lilies were late in arriving in America last 
Autumn and in many parts of the country the ground was 
frozen so hard that they could not be planted when they 
finally came in. As a result, most of these bulbs have remained 
in storage warehouses throughout the Winter. They are now 
being offered and can be planted with an assurance that they 
will bloom this season if they are put into the ground imme- 
diately. It is important, however, that planting be done as 
soon as the soil can be cultivated. The bulbs are somewhat 
more likely to rot than when planted in the Fall, because the 
ground now is wet and cold, but any such danger can be 
avoided by running a little sand into the hole under the 
bulb and a little more on top. 

Some very attractive offers are being made this Spring 
because the dealers are naturally eager to dispose of the un- 
usual number of bulbs in stock at this time. Bulbs of the 
regal lily measuring as much as 20 inches in circumference 
may be obtained at prices which were formerly charged for 
bulbs half that size. Indeed, the average bulb of the regal lily 
on the market is not more than nine or 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Many are much smaller. 

* The lilies particularly recommended for Spring planting in 
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The NEW Moss Peat 


The only type of peat moss that does 
not have to be broken up. Sorbex is so 
finely pulverized; so perfectly free of 
fibre its almost liquid humus. 

Best for lawns... easiest to handle 
for all around use. 10 bushel bag $3 from 
your dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165-K JOHN STREET NEW YORE, N. Y. 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone JOhn 4-0337 
GPM Peat Moss $4 per bale 
DRICONURE $3 per 342 bushel bag 


4. 


ATKINS & OURBROW Ine. 
165 John St, New York 
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BIRD-GARDEN GADGETS 


PACKARD 
BIRD HOUSES 


$1.00 EACH 
6 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Why Pay More? 


PACKARD BIRD FOOD 
Superior, balanced ra- 
tion. A big 25 lb. bag for 

$3.00 postpaid 

HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 
Stained Glass Flowers that clip to plant 
or stake attract Ruby-throated emerald 
jewels of flashing flight to your garden. 
Packed in a neat box, postpaid. Just 
enough for your porch or garden. 

5 for $1.50 





PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Indestructible, leaf green, writing with 
lead pencil lasts years, all weathers. 25 
in pretty box. 

Rock Garden size, $1.75, 100, $6.75 
Border size, $2.00, 100 $7.75, postpaid 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES 
Pinch the top loop. It opens to securely 
enclose stem of tall plant. Indestructible, 
invisible among foliage. 36 inch size, 
$2.00 doz. Mailing weight, 4 lbs. Postage 
extra. 

DAINTY LADY GARDEN TROWEL 
Full size. Perfectly modeled to last a life- 
time, by the world’s best trowel makers. 
Stainless steel blade, will not bend, 
break, rust or tarnish; will not chafe the 
hand. A perfect garden tool. 

$2.00 each postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds, Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 











PEAT |} 
MOSS AU fs ile) MeltyVabag 


GUARANTEED 


Better Because 


Genuine Swedish Peat Moss, as com- 
pared with com tive brands and 
as definitely established by impartial 
tests made by many State Agricultural 
Institutions, has greater water absorb- 
ing capacity — less ash content — is 
easier to handle, loosen and spread— 
free from excessive fibre, and, because 
of its spongy, highly porous texture, 
weighs iess and yet offers you more 
bushels per bale. The more porous 
the Peat Moss, the looser the soil will 
remain. 


Saves you Time and Money and WE 
CAN PROVE IT! Send for samples 
and Comparison Chart. Your nearest 
dealer’s name on request. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St. New York City 


1 
~ wep ate c Thoroughly 
vacuum r i 
cleaned.” inspected. 





















~ Colorful ” Vi 
. WATER LILIES * 


_ Send forourbeautiful new 48-page catalog. & 
~ It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural “t 
colors. Itincludes hardy and tropical water 2 
lilies as wellas all types of water plants “2% 
% and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 

thing you want to know about a water *its. 
garden. Send for your FREE copy today. *«-4, 
a3 WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. 3 
¥"., 4404 Brookside Ave. 4424 Rainbow Terrace" 

#8 Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 


Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 
(Canada 15c) 
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BEATRICE 


GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and 
Gladiolus 


b+ J w the better varieties | 
ONS, MINIATURE ART 
ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Collection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS Varieties is Complete for 
Cut Flowers, Show—or Garden effect. 


Special Offer—$2.00 


Our personal selection—12 of the finest 
Varieties — no two alike, in all colors 
of our famous Collection of Pompon 
DAHLIAS or 100 GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
all splendid cut flower varieties. 

e also grow CANNAS, LILIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
HARDY and ANNUAL plants. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


1934 Catalog now ready 
SHARON MASS. 














ALPINES, ROCK PLANTS, DWARF 
SHRUBS, AND CONIFERS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, etc. 


Allysum Saxatile double, Armeria 
Six Hills and Vindictive, Cimicifuga 
Simplex, Cyclamen Europeum and 
Neapolitanum Alba, Primlila Wanda, 
Rosa Rouletti and Lawrensiana, 
Tunica Saxifraga double. 


Send for our price list. 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 


Broad St., Clifton RB. D. No. 1, New Jersey 





BEAUTIFUL SUPERIOR FLOWERS 


100 Gladiolus for $2.75. The 9 that topped the 
list in latest symposium of Amer. Glad. Society. 
12 each Minuet, Marmora, W. H. Phipps, Betty 
Nuthall, Dr. Bennett, Mrs. L. Douglas, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Golden Dream, and 4 outstandingly 
beautiful Picardy. This alone sold for $2.50 in 
1933. All separately labeled—all will bloom this 
summer. 5 outstanding new hardy ‘mums $1.00: 
Alladin, Ruth Hatton, R. Marion Hatton, Oct. 
Dawn, and B. Cumming. 5 Glorious Dahlias—5 
colors—$1.25: Jersey’s Beauty, Jersey's Beacon, 
Sagamore, Mrs. Warner and Jane Cowl. Everything 
labeled and postpaid. 


HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Missouri 





Course of 20 Lessons, starting 
May 12, Hardy Flowers in Bloom, 
How to Arrange an Herbaceous 
Border. 


LYDIA MARSHALL GREEN 
Green Acres, Kensington 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 











PHLOX— RUTH MAY 


This new variety, introduced by us, attracted 
much attention at our nursery last season. 
Very pale pink with dark eye. Very vigor- 
ous growth, healthy foliage, and noticeably 
large trusses of bloom. Blooms later than 
most varieties. Order early to plant in April. 
Strong plants, $1 for, 3; $1.50 for 5 
Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


TIGRIDIA 


PAVONIA GRANDIFLORA 
(MEXICAN SHELL LILY) 

Most brilliant and showy bulbous lily. In- 
dian red, spotted golden cup-shaped centre. 
Easily grown in any soil. 24 inches high, 
blooms all summer. Development and un- 
folding very fascinating. Plant May 1st. 

$10.00 per 100, $1.50 per dozen 
WM. L. BAILY, Ardmore, Montg. Co., Pa. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Dablias, Peonies, German and Japan- 
ese Iris, Hardy Phlox, Gaillardias, 
Madonna Lilies Seal Flowers, Red 
Hot Pokers, Chinese Lantern plants. 


Low prices on quality stock 
Catalog Free 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 WNew Lebanon, NH. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 


addition to the regal lily include all the speciosums, Henry’s 
lily, the auratum lily and Lilium japonicum. However, any 
Japanese or Chinese lilies which the dealers may have in stock 
can be planted this Spring. Most of them will probably flower 
this season, although there may be an exception in the case of 
Hanson's lily, which occasionally lies in the ground for a year. 
Indeed, the list of bulbs available is not confined by any means 
to the Japanese or Chinese groups. Special offers are being 
made of L. pardalinum, the so-called Leopard Lily, and L. 
umbellatum among others. The first named is one of the easi- 
est lilies to grow, thriving in sun or shade, although it seems 
to have a preference for a deep, cool, rich, moist soil. It is to 
be recommended because it can be grown where most other 
lilies fail. 


REPOTTING HOUSE PLANTS 


HE month of April, when house plants which have been 

more or less dormant during the Winter are beginning to 
make new growth, is the best time to repot them in fresh 
compost. The amateur gardener who set aside rotted compost, 
leaf mold and sand last Fall can mix these materials in equal 
proportions, adding a five-inch flowerpotful of bone meal to 
each bushel of potting soil. 

Plants which need an unusually well-drained soil, such as 
cacti and succulents, should be given a compost further light- 
ened with chips of brick or broken flowetpots, which will 
make the soil more porous. Persons who do not have the soil 
can obtain it from florists. In fact, those who have choice 
plants that need special attention may have them repotted by 
a florist for a nominal fee. 

When repotting house plants, first knock the plants out of 
the pots and then clean away any old drainage material, as 
much surface soil as possible, and any loose soil between the 
growing roots. Plants that are well potbound can be put into 
a flower pot two inches larger in diameter. This does not 
apply to sickly plants or those that have been kept stunted by 
sour soil, earth worms, or poor drainage. Plants in this condi- 
tion should have a greater part of the soil removed from their 
roots and should be repotted in the same-size pot or even a 
smaller one. 

Flower pots measuring three inches across and larger should 
have some drainage in the bottom, consisting of an inverted 
crock and with the larger-size pots a layer in the bottom of 
porous material such as cinders and small pieces of broken 
flower-pots. After putting a layer of fresh soil in the bottom 
of the pot, set the plant in it, making sure that the crown of 
the plant will be neither too deep nor too high in the pot. Fill 
in with compost around the old ball of soil and press it down 
firmly around the edges. The soil can be settled by rapping the 
pot on a table two or three times. Use a stick to ram the soil 
firmly in pots larger than five or six inches. 

The finishing operations consist of leaving a light covering 
of loose soil on top, followed by watering the plant thor- 
oughly, and finally setting it in a place protected from drafts 
or bright sunshine until there are signs of new growth indicat- 


ing that the plant has become established. 
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ROSA ROULETTI 


An everblooming alpine rose with 


Freeport, TL 


PORT-ROSE GARDEN 


pink flowers. A true dwarf. 
Plants from 3” pots $1.00 each 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
YALESVILLE, CONN. 

















DOG. 2. AY 


Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 


. ~~ 











Heavenly Blue Morning Glory Seed, Port- 
Rose Early Blooming, pkt. 25 cents. 


Rare Japanese Morning Glory Seed, direct 
from Japan, pkt. 35 cents. 


Write for our List of Hemerocallis, Oriental 
Poppies, and Hybrid Lilies. 





New and Rare Alpine Plants 


Our free catalogue describes more 
than 600 varieties of hardy plants 
including many new and rare 
plants for the border and rockery. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
B-3 WEBSTER, N. Y. 
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“North American 


Wild Flowers” 
By Mary Vaux Walcott 


A unique work, in five portfolio 
volumes, for wild-flower lovers. 
Comprises 400 exquisite paintings, 
95% x13 inches in size, covering 
most of the well-known wild flow- 
ers, as well as many rarer ones, 
exactly and artistically repro- 
duced in color, with a page of ac- 
curate, popular description for 
each flower. Printed in fadeless 
colors on all-rag paper. 


Library edition ... .$125 
De Luxe edition .. . .$500 
Address: 
SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. 











“ Bost tydesl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS: 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


59 andGi_PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 














Money-Saving Offers in Fine 
Evergreens, Rare Seeds, Hardy 
Perennials, Dwarf Cacti, Rock 
Garden Material. 
Interesting catalogue free 
RANSOM NURSERY 
GENEVA OHIO 








VERY dwarf evergreen IVY 


(hedera conglomerata) 
Choice as a small Japanese pot plant in- 
doors or in shady parts of the rock 
garden. From 2¥2-in. pots: 60c each, 2 
for $1.00, doz. $4.80, postpaid. 
MIDDELEER, Inc. 


DARIEN CONN. 


Flower Garden Specialists 


HUNTINGTON'S ZINNIAS 
ARE UNSURPASSED — 


We list 69 different, prize-winning Zinnias, 
including several delightful new introduc- 
tions this Season. 
FREE—Complete Flower Seed and 
Plant Catalogue. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


DAFFODILS 


RARE SPECIALTIES 














Helleborus niger ...... 75c each $6 for 10 
Heuchera rosmondi ............ ~ 
Iris Tectorum Alba ..........- ; “ 10 
Dwarf Lavender (Hardy) ...... oe 


Mixt. Montbretias Earlham Hybr. 1 * 25 
New Hybrid Hemerocallis $1 each | 
Tris GORGUMOS . cc ccccccccvces 


BERKELEY NURSERIES 
ALDIE, VA. 





ONLY 10c — TITHONIA SPECIOSA (the 
Golden Flower of the Incas). Calendula 
Chrysantha (Sunshine), All-American Gold 
Medal Novelty, Free with 50c Flower and 
Vegetable seed orders — new, improved, 
Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
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HARDY MAINE GROWN 





EVERGREENS 


25 BLUESPRUCE $1 
Postpaid 
Three Year Old, 4 to 8 in, 
Order today. 


100RNAMENTAL TREES $2 
Any Assortment—Prepaid. 

All desirable varieties. 
Dogwood; Mountain Ash; Carolina 
and Lombardy Poplar; Tulip Tree; 
Maples; Sweet Gum, etc. Ash; Wal- 
nut; Beech and Chestnut; Pin, Red, 
and White Oak, valuable ornamen- 
tals and timber trees. Grow wealth! 

10 NUT TREES $2 

Any Assortment—Prepaid. 
Beech,the health nut; Black Walnut; Butternut; 
Filbert or Hazelnut. 12 to 24 in. 

10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS $3 
Beauty Bush; Butterfly Bush; Snowball; Deutzia; 
Flowering Almond; Forsythia or Golden Bell; 
Honeysuckle, white, red or pink; Hydrangea (Hills 
of Snow); Hydrangea P. G.; Mock Orange; Spirea, 
red, white, rose; Weigela. Delivered Prepaid. 

All stock GUARANTEED TO GROW. We 
have Five Million Trees in our nursery. Sturdy, 
hardy, northern grown stock. 
Ask for price list 
Dept. H44, Fryeburg, Maine 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 








3 TIMES 















Save time, save work, 
save watering, keep down 
weeds and improve plant growth 
with this Speedy Cultivator. 
No chopping or hoeing—just 
draw sharp points thru 
soil. All professional nurs- 
erymen use it. Price $1. 


NARROW 2\-in. HOE 


The only tool that culti- 
vates quickly and safely 
around little plants and 
in crowded places. Only 2 
inches wide, of forged steel, 
sharp on all sides. If not at 
dealer's, send 80c. 


Harry R. O'Brien's 64 Pg. 
GARDEN BOOK, ““W ’ 
WHEN and HOW to PLANT" 
Garden secrets not given in 
seed catalogs. Ask at store 
where you buy tools or send 
10¢_ in coin to THE UNION 
FORK & HOE CO. 505 Dub- 
lin’ Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Aquilegia Pyrenaica, dwarf 


PE Se eae ear $.35 
Calceolaria Polyrrhiza ....... 35 
Campanula Piperi, prostrate . .50 
Erodium Corsicum, rare ..... 1.00 
Gentiana Purdomii .......... 75 
Lithospermum Heavenly Blue .50 
Meconopsis Baileyi .......... 50 


Ramondia Pyrenaica ........ 


The above are a few of the more than 
1100 Species and Varieties of Hardy 
Native and Imported Plants, Bulbs and 
Shrubs listed in our 1934 catalog. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


EPIMEDIUMS 


These attractive plants with bronzy, leath- 
ery foliage and delicate waxy flowers are 
desirable for shady places in the wild or 
rock garden. They are uncommon, and add 
a quiet charm to an intimate corner of the 
garden. We have macranthum niveum, white; 
and pinnatum elegans, yellow. 
$1.00 for 3 plants (Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


BIRD BATH 
OR FOUNTAIN 
Cast stone 24” high 
=| Price $40.00 f.o.b. Boston 
Piped as fountain, 
$2 extra 


Circular on Request 
Emma Bailey Fraser 


48 Eldredge Street 
Newton Mass. 























HORTICULTURE 
ANNUALS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


HE list of annuals for the rock garden which appeared in 

the May 1, 1933, Horticulture was an excellent selection. 
More explicit directions for the culture of one or two of the 
items are needed, however. We are likely to think that an 
annual is an easy subject to handle in the garden. Yet this 
supposition is not always borne out in practice, even though 
we construct the natural growing conditions of the plant so 
far as we are able to ascertain them. That, at least, has been 
my experience with Gentiana nivalis. 

Not knowing a thing about the species when I received, 
years ago, a packet of seed from an English friend, except that 
the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ gave the name as a synonym 
of G. carpatica, I was skeptical of my ability to cope with its 
culture. Imagine my pleasant surprise, then, when a few 
plants in pots commenced to show that glorious blue of 
which the gentians have an almost complete monopoly. That 
experience was reward enough but I have not been able to 
produce a single flower since then. Then, too, a number of 
friends have been unsuccessful with the plant. Will some one 
tell us how to bring it to a flowering stage? 

Nolana atriplicifolia is a good plant for a sunny spot in 
light soil, producing its large, blue morning glories over a 
long period. My experience has led me to believe that a lean 
soil produces more flowers on a more compact plant. A plant- 
ing under glass in early Spring followed by one in the open 
after danger of frosts will give a Summer of color. 

Although Torenia fournieri, with its blue flowers spotted 
indigo and its yellow throat, is a pleasing plant, I have been 
more impressed by T. bailloni. The bright golden flowers of 
the latter are relieved by brown-purple throats. It is not as 
easy as the first-named to get through the seedling stage. Both 
have a tendency to melt away before they are large enough to 
be handled, a factor which may be at least partially controlled 
by careful watering. 

In addition to those mentioned in this list of last year, I 
should like to name a favorite, Heliophila !inearifolia from 
South Africa. The height of 18 inches, or possibly more, 
which it attains would normally bar it from the rock garden, 
but its graceful growth seems never out of place there. It has 
two drawbacks, as noted here, one being its desire for more 
than the average amount of moisture and the other is a rather 
abbreviated period of usefulness. Yet the beauty of its blue 
flowers is worth the trouble to circumvent the shortcomings. 

The author of the notes of last year thought it best to 
preface his remarks with the half-apology that “‘the simon- 
pure hardy plant enthusiast may be intolerant of annuals as 
fit subjects for the rock garden,’’ an opinion held by most 
rock gardeners. I yield to no one as a lover of alpine flora, yet 
I should consider myself rather one-sided if that blinded me 
to the beauty of other plants or barred anything other than 
an alpine perennial from my rock garden. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 














Choice Perennials RHODODENDRONS 
end to America’s largest 
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tions, at $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00. 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
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Postage additional 
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THE WONDER WEEDER Co. 
ORANGE, MASS. P. O. BOX 1020 








Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, 
Deciduous Shrubs, and Rock 
Garden Plants. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 











INDIVIDUAL LABELS 





Weather Embossed 
Soil ve Letters 
Proof ide on 4%” 
Durable Aluminum 
Style 1, attach to Plant ........$.03 each 
Style 2, to stick in Soil ........ .05 each 
Print list. Min. 25 cents. No stamps. 


State style wanted. Write for free samples. 
L. R. WATKYNS 
77 Seabright Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





CONIFERS 


Mugho Pine (dwarf) 2-2%’, Pfisters Juni- 
per 3-4’, Douglas Fir 2%-3’, Pyramidal 
Arborvitae 2’, Engelmann Spruce XXX. 
Close price if ordered for May delivery be- 
fore transplanting, personal selection and 
attention given each order. 


RALPH HUNTINGTON 
NEWPORT VERMONT 





The Winter-Hardy Begonia 


Begonia Evansiana. An almost frost-proof 
species from the high mountains of Java. 
Winters in the open ground at Philadelphia, 
and even to Canada if mulched. Handsome 
branching plants, loaded with large flesh- 
pink flowers. Pkt. 20c; special pkg. 50c. 
Interesting catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 





RARE 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 
for SALE 
Send for List 
Plants Grown, Displayed and Sold from 
THE VALLEY MILL GARDEN 
Opposite the Rock Garden 
PAOLI, PA. 
DAVID HELLINGS, Proprietor 





Golden Queen 

A new variety from English seed which re- 
ceived an award of merit from the Royal 
Hort. Society. It is said to be very vigorous 
and free-blooming with very large flowers 
of rich orange-yellow. 

Plants, $1 for 2; $2 for 5 (Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 

































 LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
of Landscape Architecture 





Erodium Chamaedryoides Roseum 


_ The 8 months blooming alpine. Silene 
| Wherryi, rare. A fine collection of 


Groton, Mass. | j 
, : , _ | Sempervivums and Sedums. Send 
Courses in Landscape Architecture including | ES 
Horticulture and Garden Design, given to a | for descriptive list. 


limited number of students in residence. | W. J. ENGLE & SON 


Anne Baker, Director. Summer school starts 
June 25, 1934. Write for Catalog. ' Box 486, RB. R. No.8, | DAYTON, OHIO 


LECTURE on 


ROCK GARDEN PAGEANTRY 


With Colored Lantern Slides specially 
taken to illustrate Latest Ideas in Rock 
Gardening. 

PHILIP H. MOORE 
6644 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 
For Spring Shipment 
We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris _Liilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
Ground Covers Vines 
Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 
‘our copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
ative Plant Material can be furnished ia 


quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 
your requirements. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, Inc. 
E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 











IntroducingaTurtle | 


CUSHION 
Waterproof 
His zipper mouth 
holds scissors. 
His eyes supply raf- 
fia for tying flowers. 
Green body Brown head and feet 


USEFUL — ATTRACTIVE — NOVEL 





Postpaid on Receipt of Check 
THE CHRISTOPHER SHOP, INc. 
W ork of the Handicapped 


93 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Choice Shrubs for Garden 


5-6’ Crataegus Arnoldiana $2.50 





3-4’ Viburnum Sargenti 1.50 
Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








Please Bear Us in Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
eae, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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GOOD PRUNING ILLUSTRATED 


REMARKABLE exhibit at the Spring Flower Show in 

New York was made by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
This exhibit consisted of an exposition of the methods of 
pruning ornamental trees and shrubs. The deplorable effects 
resulting from erroneous pruning, as well as the benefits to be 
derived from well-considered pruning, were graphically de- 
picted with living specimens. 

Several specimens of lilac were used to emphasize the fact 
that extensive Winter pruning of the top growth of trees and 
shrubs which produce their blossoms on old wood means 
fewer flowers the following Spring. It was pointed out that 
dormant pruning with shrubs of this class should be restricted 
to the removal of suckers and weak branches only; that old 
flower heads should be removed to prevent seeding (except, 
of course, when it is desired to secure seeds) thus conserving 
the energy of the plant. It was suggested that lilacs may be 
pruned, in part at least, by cutting the flowers with fairly long 
stems, and that this is an aid in preventing the bushes from 
becoming too tall. 

A lilac also was used to illustrate in a striking way the fact 
that severe pruning in certain cases may be rejuvenational in 
its effects. This particular specimen was cut back in February, 
1931. The new shoots produced that year attained lengths up 
to nearly five feet. In 1932 the new shoots were about two 
feet six inches in length, and in 1933 about one foot six 
inches. The extent of growth in these years was indicated in 
sample branches by attaching ribbons of different colors 
(accompanied by explanatory labels) extending from top to 
bottom of the growth of the various years. Heavy pruning 
such as this results in the temporary loss of the flower-bearing 
habit. 

The principle that severe pruning of trees and shrubs which 
bear their flowers on old wood results in strong vegetative 
growth but few flowers was shown by two small, flowering 
crabapples, which were of about equal size last Spring. One 
was pruned severely in March, 1933, which resulted in the 
production of vigorous shoots up to four feet or more in 
length, but only a dozen or so flower clusters, while on the 
unpruned specimen the flower clusters may be counted by 
hundreds. 

Pruned and unpruned specimens of French hydrangea were 
also shown to illustrate this principle. Many people complain 
that their hydrangeas never bloom, and questions sometimes 
elicit the fact that they were in the habit of cutting them to 
the ground every Spring. Some varieties of French hydrangea 
apparently refuse to blossom if the growth of the preceding 
year is cut back too far. 

The plants of Pee Gee hydrangea, unpruned, and pruned 
last Spring, illustrated the fact that shrubs which bloom on 
shoots of the current season may be pruned in Spring with 
consequent increase in length of stems and size of flower clus- 
ters or flowers. It is also pointed out that, in some cases, heavy 
pruning results in an ungainly plant. 

Three bushes of Shrub-Althaea or Rose of Sharon formed 
an interesting group. One specimen was pruned in the Spring 
of 1932, by cutting back the shoots made in 1931 to within 
one or two buds of their point of origin, but not pruned in 
1933. Its companion was pruned in 1933. Nearby was a 

















Rare Alpine Seeds & Plants 
New Introductions, Primulas, 
Gentians, etc. 
SERPENT LABELS 
“They last 100 years” 


CLAUDE M. MILLER 


Smeeton Westerby Leicester, England 








wnvisiaLe cLovrE MAAN =TON protection 
NOW YOU CAN ENJOY THE FEEL OF THE EARTH 


No fear of soiled hands or garden stains if HANTON is applied before work 
Makes the skin immune to ivy poisoning 
Prevents Chapping and Drying of Skin 
Harmless—Non-Inflammable—Non-Alkali 

Seed Houses, Garden Clubs, and Gift Shops Endorse It and Have It for Sale 


Order From PRICES 
BULLETIN GUILD , |), >= eer 2 oz. 50c 
Box 666-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. Household Size ....... 8 oz. $1.00 
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PETERSON ROSES 


insure 
Rose-Garden Success 


Send for 


A Little Book 
About Roses” 


with new price-list and special offers. 


Gives you complete information about 
the care and selection of the ‘“‘cream" 
of old and new varieties. Makes Rose- 
gardening « real pleasure. 


Sent free to New England, the North 
and Middle Atlantic States, and the 
Middle South. 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Ine. 
Rose specialists for 31 years 
45 Paramus Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 











3 Big Htardy y= IF sits j 


DO NOT DISAPPOINT! 


My roses sure to please. Actually more buds first year. 
Sturdy roots . . grow anywhere . . many newest varieties. 
Guaranteed two-year field grown, budded, dormant stock. 
A trial will convince. Surprising prepaid prices. 

Write New tor Free Catalogue . . in Color 


Peyton A. Ellison, 61 Mercantile + Dallas, Texas 









"THE ROCK GARDEN 


_ NEWI 








PLANT LIST" 


Interesting! 
Over 200 varieties offered 
Write today it's Free 


CHARLOTTE NURSERIES 
EATON ROAD CHARLOTTE, MICH. 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 








At Lissadell you will find 


'Hardy Alpine and 


Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from the Land of the Sky 


Stuartia pentygina, Decumaria barbara, 
Gordonia alatamaha (Franklinia), Olino- 
dium carolinium, Oarex fraseri, Ilex vom- 
itoria, Draba ramosissima, Phlox nivalis. 
19384 Price List Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


QUALITY EVERGREENS 
at fair prices 
PERENNIALS 


OLD TOWN NURSERIES, INC. 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
NO CATALOG TEL. NATICK 1300 








Early Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and Delphiniums 
Send for Illustrated List 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK, MASS. 
On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 


Ten large bulbs each of the following varie- 
ties Prepaid! 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 
Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 


E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
letins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 











Oka Che 
Crab, Red 


. Chinese Elm, Dolgo 
ke Carrant—many 
sew fruits and flowers. Catalog 
Brand Peony Farms, Inc. 

142 oo % asle BA: 











TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobe, Bonnie, 
Scarlet Topper, Earliana, 500—75c; 1000 
—$1.00. Egg Plants, Pepper Plants: Cali- 
fornia, Ruby King, 500—$1.00; 1000— 
$1.50. Beet and Cabbage Plants: Copen- 
hagen, Golden Acre, Wakefield, 500—75c; 
1000—$1.00. Porto Rican Potato Plants: 
1000—$1,25. Bermuda Onion Plants: 1000 
—$1.00. All ready. Safe arrival. Sims 
Plant Company, Pembroke, Ga. 





Man for our landscape department. Must 
have college education in landscape archi- 
tecture and few years’ practical experience. 
Must be good salesman, know plants, and 
be able to supervise plantings and assem- 
bling orders. Answer in handwriting at 
ones. WESTON NURSERIES, Weston, 
ass. 





DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA HYBRIDS. 
This is the new improved type of bella- 
donna. Strong, 2 yr. field grown plants, 25c 
each, $2.00 per 10, $15.00 per 100. Corliss 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Over 100 exhibi- 
tion varieties grown as hobby; surplus 
plants sold at popular prices; 15 labeled 
plants (your selection) $1.00 postpaid. 
Request catalogue. T. A. Spivey, Box 574, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





GREENHOUSE FOR SALE: Curved eave, 
24 feet wide, 90 feet long. Three compart- 
ments, side entrance, two gable ends. Excel- 
lent condition. Can be seen on location by 
appointment. Ralph Hawes, South Sudbury, 
Mass., Tel. Sudbury 84. 





HIMALAYAN Flower Seeds: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. 
Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 





FOR SALE--Well rotted manure. Collected 
only from stables that use imported peat 
moss. Frank Schenck, 165 Baker St., West 
Roxbury. 


HORTICULTURE 


specimen that had not been pruned since it was planted. These 
shrubs provided a vivid object lesson of the change in habit of 
growth effected by pruning, and the comparatively graceful 
habit of the unpruned plant leads one to question whether the 
practice of cutting back in Spring, so commonly recommended 
for this species, is one which should be supported. 

Attention was directed to the desirability of pruning most 
newly transplanted stock by removing with a sharp knife or 
shears the ends of mangled roots and by reducing the top to 


compensate for loss of, and injury to, roots. 

By the use of specimens of rhododendron, corylopsis, and 
Spiraea van houttet, which require little or no pruning, atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that most ornamental trees and 
shrubs are not improved either in health or appearance by 


extensive annual pruning. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adam, E., & Fils. 
goniums, fuchsias, etc.’’ 
Aiken, George C. (Putney, Vt.) 
Alanwold Nursery. 

green and flowering trees and shrubs.) 
Allen’s Water Gardens. 
aquatic plants, lotus, goldfish, etc.’’ 
Alling, C. Louis. 
Alpenglow Gardens. 
Anthon, Julius. 
plants and shrubs. ) 
Backhouse Nurseries. (York, England.) 
Badetty Bros. 
Barr & Sons. 
(General 1934 plant catalog.) 
Beckert’s Seed Store. 
Belew, Mrs. Neva C. 
homa.”’ 
Black, Jos. H., Son &% Co. 


(Harmon, Okla.) 


(La Hestre, Belgique.) 


(3314 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
(251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) 


(New Westminster, B. C., Canada.) 
(2215 East 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) (Foreign and native rock 


(Huntington Dahlia Gardens, Huntington, N.Y.) 
(11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London W.C. 2, England.) 


(101-103 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Hardy wild flowers from western Okla- 


(Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J.) 


“‘Chrysanthémes, dahlias . . . pelar- 


‘Trees and plants from Vermont, 1934.” 
(Street Rd., Neshaminy, Pa.) (Azaleas, rhododendrons, ever- 


“Water lilies, 


“‘Dahlias, 1934.” 
“‘Seeds and plants.” 


“Vegetable & flower seeds, etc.”” 


*‘Dahlias.”” 


“*Seed annual.”” 


(Fruit and 


ornamental trees, raspberries, evergreens. ) 


Blackmore &% Langdon. 
inia, etc.’ 


(Bath, England.) 


“Begonias, cyclamen, delphinium, glox- 


Blumenschmidt. (Erfurt, Germany.) (General catalog, 1934.) 


Bon-Glad Gardens. ( 
Canada. ) 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. 
more beautiful homes.”’ 

Buist, Robert, Co. (Phila., Pa.) 

California Wild Flower Nursery. 
and shrubs.” 


Mrs. G. A. Bonisteel, 35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
“Gladioli, iris, regal lilies, rock plants, etc.”’ 
(Princess Anne, Md.) 


**Your guide to better fruits and 


“‘Garden guide.” 
(Dos Rios, Cal.) 


“Seeds of bulbs, plants, trees 


Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens. (Chappaqua, N.Y.) ‘‘Dahlias.”’ 


Clark, Wm. E. (Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) 
(Rushford, Minn.) (Gladiolus. ) 
(Gloucester, Mass.) (General catalog of ornamental plant 


Colonial Gardens. 
Corliss Bros. Nurseries. 
material.) 
Correvon, H., & Fils. 
Craig, William N. 


(‘‘Floraire,’’ Chene-Bourg, Genéve, Suisse.) 
(Front St., Weymouth, Mass.) 


‘Glad greetings from New England.” 


“*Seeds.”” 
(Roses, perennials, rock and 


alpine plants, liliums, flowering shrubs, etc.) 


(Cailicoon, N.Y.) 
(Vineland, N.J.) 


Curtis, Chas. G., Co. 
Dahliadel Nutseries. 
Daniels Bros., Ltd. 
flower seeds, etc."’ 
Derring-Do. 


(Frederick E. Dixon, Scotch Plains, N.J.) 


“Annual catalogue.” 
*‘Dahlias.”’ 
(Norwich, England.) 


“Illustrated guide of vegetable and 


**‘Dahlias.”’ 


Dobbie & Co. (Edinburgh, Scotland.) ‘‘Spring, 1934.’ 


Drake, E. B., Alpine Gardens. 
alpines and perennials.’’ 


(Lakebay, Wash.) 


“Hardy native and imported 











Lilacs — Pink Dogwood 


Real Novelty Collection: 70 varieties for 
you to select from. The better varieties and 
the old standards. Kath. Havemeyer, Pres. 
Fallaries, Marechal Foch, etc. 

A REAL OFFER—Any six lilacs 2-3’ for 
$4.50 make your selection from our catalog, 
or leave selection to us. Pink Dogwood— 
3 ft. plants, 3 for $3.00. For Pink Snowball, 
Flowering Crabs, send for our catalog. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 
H. J. HOHMAN KINGSVILLE, MD. 





SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Olub Programs .............50¢ 
Begonias and Their Culture ....... - -50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in ete 
ee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








| ON THE AIR 


“Your Lawn & Garden’ 


SUNDAYS 
10:30-11:00 A.M. 
WEAF—New York W Fil —Philadelphia 

WEEI—Boston WCAE—Pittsburgh 
WJAR=—Providence WFBR—Baltimore 
WBEN—Buffalo W R C—Washington 
WTAG—Worcester W G Y—Schenectady 
WCSH—Portiand WTAM—Cleveland 


THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 
Makes Lawns and Gardens Grow 


4 











The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate Horticulturist of proven ability. 
Early training Germany, England; long 
American experience private and commer- 
cial. Expert in greenhouse, nursery, land- 
scape and decorative gardening. Capable 
developing and planting with skill and 
taste. Attractive gardens and pleasure 

ounds. Efficient manager. Married, no 
amily. References. H. P. S., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Gardener - Farmer - Caretaker. American, 
married, no children, middle-aged, good 
health, active and reliable. Uses no liquor 
or tobacco. 25 years’ experience in growing 
all classes of flowers, vegetables, fruits, 
shrubs, etc. Pruning, spraying, care of 
poultry and farm live stock. First class as 
to repairs and up keep. Go anywhere. Have 
first class references. Address C. A. §&., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Single Man, 35 years old, would like to find 
permanent work with florist, nursery, or 
private estate. Four years’ practical expe- 
rience in nursery and landscape work; good 
knowledge of perennials and nursery stock. 
Will go anywhere. Graduate of American 
Landscape School. Address L. C. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Wanted! Position as apprentice to expert 
landscape gardener. Object, training, and 
advancement to become expert. Excellent 
references, ambition, good character, and 
education. Age 23. Address J. E. H., Care 
of “Horticulture.”’ Boston, Mass. 





Experienced Gardener wants position on 
private estate, 30 years’ experience in all 
branches of gardening including green- 
houses. Age 50. Married, two children. Have 
the best of references. Address F. OC. C., 
Care of ‘Horticulture,’ Boston, Mass. 





Assistant Gardener, single, age 36, ten 
years general estate experience including 
glass, two years private gardener, desires 
position on estate. Al references. F. J. F., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman desires position on estate for 
the summer. Graduate two-year college 
course, majored in floriculture. New York 
and Massachusetts driving license. Experi- 
enced, references. Address A. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, in his thirties, desires 
position; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of floral culture and horticulture, 
rock and formal gardens. Telephone Welles- 
ley 1053-M or Gardener, 96 Cedar St., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Position as superintendent on a gentleman’s 
estate. Capable of entire charge. Conscien- 
tious, agricultural college graduate. wide 
experience on fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
pools, rock gardens, lawns, live stock and 
poultry. Married, age 45, one child. F. M. 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent: Position desired as 
superintendent of private estate. Highest 
recommendations as to ability, energy and 
knowledge of all phases of estate manage- 
ment. Have been awarded highest honors 
by Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
horticultural knowledge. ©. D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Situation wanted—By young married gar- 
dener and greenhouse man with one child, 
on private estate or commercial greenhouse. 
No liquor, honest, steady, a hard worker and 
a good grower. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Willing to go anywhere. J. W. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Two young women, college graduates, desire 
part time work. Majored in horticulture and 
landscape gardening. Experienced in plan- 
ning, ordering, planting, and taking com- 
plete charge. Experienced in vegetables, 
flowers, shrubs as well as nursery and 
greenhouse work. R., Care of “Horticul- 
ture.”” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-florist wishes position on private 

estate. Graduate of the Essex County Agri- 

cultural School. Ten years’ experience in 

growing flowers and vegetables. Address 

= T. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass, 





Gardener desires position on private estate. 
Has had 20 vears’ experience in United 
States. Trained for 3% vears in Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens. Kew. Has specialized in 
rock garden plants and herbaceous peren- 
nials. Married, and is an American citizen. 
8S. J., Care of “Horticu'ture.” Boston. Mass. 





American, 47, married. Experienced in 
growing all kinds of flowers. fruits and 
vegetables, caring for stock. excellent but- 
termaker. Handling help 8 vears in present 
place as foreman. Address Box 68, Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 

























































































